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individuals but in groups, which by treaty with Polish princes established
themselves with their own institutions in Poland. This great wave of
immigration poured both into the towns and over the countryside. One
group would settle in a town, after making an agreement with the prince
to form an autonomous community, not under Polish, but under that
German law which came to be known as Magdeburg law from the city
which was its model and to which such a community had a right to
appeal* Such a town governed itself through a Council under its own
elected head and possessed its own law courts. It was free from all
burdens except the payment of rent to the prince on whose land it was
settled* Not only were new German towns founded in this way, but the
old Polish towns, too, became Germanised and received privileges under
Magdeburg law. Wroclaw in 1241 became German Breslau, while Poznan*
(Posen)> Cracow, Sandomierz, and Lublin were similarly transformed. In
the same way German peasants formed village communities with full
autonomy and were free of all the burdens which fell on the Polish
peasants. Such was the widespread penetration by Germans that it
appeared as if Poland, already a political nonentity, would soon dis-
appear as a nation. Parts of the country such as Lower Silesia became
definitely German at this time, and the new communities all over Poland,
particularly in the towns, soon revealed themselves as a political element
which, if not actively in alliance with the enemies of Poland, was decidedly
indifferent to Polish national interests. With the Germans there came a
considerable Jewish population which received wide concessions such as
the Charter of Boleslav V in 1264.

But this influx of German settlers was not altogether an evil. Besides
enabling the Poles to repopulate the devastated areas and even to reclaim
marshland and forest that had never been tilled, and so revive the eco-
nomic prosperity of their country, the German element was valuable
both because of its own qualities and also as a model for the Poles.
The German peasant brought with him the iron plough, the three-field
system of agriculture, methods of clearing forest and reclaiming marsh
quite unknown to the backward Pole, who soon began not only to imi-
tate his methods, but to envy his liberty and to claim similar privileges.
Soon the Polish princes and magnates were granting to the Poles all the
privileges of the Germans, and by these concessions the whole position of
the Polish peasantry was transformed, and a period of peasant freedom and
prosperity began which lasted for two hundred years. Further, the new
settlers began to spread Western ideas not only in the courts of princes
and magnates, but in the towns and villages. Such foreign communities
as the religious Orders were encouraged to settle in Poland, and some of
them, particularly the Cistercians, contributed greatly to the social,
moral, and economic advance of the country. The towns such as Breslau,
Poznarf. (Posen), and Cracow became important centres of trade, and
industry was organised by the new gild institutions. So rapid was the
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